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Augustana Lutherans on Responsible 
Parenthood 


“The means which a married pair uses to determine the 
numbers and the spacing of the births of their children 
are a matter for them to decide with their own con- 
sciences, on the basis of competent medical advice and 
in a sense of accountability to God.” This is one of a 
series of guiding principles on family planning adopted 
in 1954 by the Synod of the Augustana Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. The principles adopted were based on 
a compilation of statements prepared by the Commission 
on Social Relations, American Lutheran Conference. The 
Conference is a federation of five Lutheran bodies, of 
which the Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church is one. 
Nine out of 18 paragraphs in the statement adopted 
follow : 

“So long as it causes no harm to those involved, either 
immediately or over an extended period, none of the 
methods for controlling the number and spacing of the 
births of children has any special moral merit or demerit. 
It is the spirit in which the means is used, rather than 
whether it is ‘natural’ or ‘artificial,’ which defines its 
‘rightness’ or ‘wrongness.’ ‘Whatever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God’ (I Cor. 10:31) is a principle pertinent to 
the use of the God-given reproductive power. 

“Scripture recognizes that a couple may wish for a 
limited period to practice marital continence as a religious 
expression, but cautions against its prolonged practice 
(I. Cor. 7:5). Continence in the marriage relationship, 
however, when its sole purpose is the selfish avoidance 
of pregnancy, is equally as wrong as is the use of contra- 
ception toward this same selfish goal. 

“An unrestrained production of children without realis- 
tic regard to God-given responsibilities involved in bring- 
ing children up ‘in the discipline and instruction of the 
Lord.’ (Eph. 6:4) may be as sinful and as selfish an indul- 
gence of the lusts of the flesh as is the complete avoidance 
of parenthood. God does not expect a couple to produce 
offspring at the maximum biological capacity. The power 
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to reproduce is His blessing, not a penalty upon the 
sexual relationship in marriage. 

“In planning their family a married couple would 
wisely heed the Psalmist who pointed out the special bless- 
ings that may accrue to larger families and the rich joys 
from children born in one’s youth (Psalms 127 :4-5). They 
are then more likely also to experience the truth that 
—" children are the crown of old men.’ (Prov. 

“A married couple desirous of children but seemingly 
unable to have any of their own should seek competent 
medical counsel. In their desire for help they will not 
neglect the resource of prayer to which Rachel and Han- 
nah, among the company of noted women, turned in their 
barrenness. Perhaps it will come true for them as it is 
recorded for Rachel: ‘And God hearkened to her, and 
opened her womb. And she conceived and bare a son. .. .” 
(Gen. 30 :22-23.) 

“In those cases where both husband and wife are shown 
to be fertile but are unable to initiate pregnancy, the 
artificial insemination of the wife with her husband’s 
semen, performed under the administration of a com- 
petent medical practitioner, may be justified. 

“Because of its moral implications as well as its clouded 
legal, social, biological and psychological aspects, the con- 
scientious Christian will avoid participation in the process 
of artificial insemination wherein the semen of a man 
other than the wife’s husband is used. In this process 
the unity of ‘they twain’ is jeopardized by an unknown 
person intangibly but realistically present in the child he 
has sired. 

“Sex relations outside the marriage, whether before an 
intended marriage or outside an established marriage 
bond, are a violation of God’s will. The use of contracep- 
tives by the unmarried can indeed reduce the risk of an 
illegitimate child, but this changes the character of pre- 
marital relationships just as little as the fact that one party 
to adultery may be sterile changes the nature of adultery. 

“The Christian couple anxious for but unable to have 
children of their own have other courses open to them. 
Perhaps they can adopt children through legitimate chan- 
nels which safeguard the interests both of prospective 
parents and of children. Perhaps they can find construc- 
tive outlets for their interests in direct child-serving occu- 
pations or in community services for the welfare of chil- 
dren, thus reflecting the Master’s concern for children 
(Mark 10:13-16).” 

Copies of the statement in full may be had from the 
office of the Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
2445 Park Avenue, Minneapolis 4, Minn. 
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The Message of the Evanston Assembly 


In its Message the Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches affirmed its “faith in Jesus Christ as the hope 
of the world. ... 

“In the ferment of our time there are both hopes and 
fears. . . . Nothing other than God can ever satisfy the 
heart of man. Forgetting this, man becomes his own 
enemy. He seeks justice but creates oppression. He 
wants peace but drifts towards war. His very mastery of 
nature threatens him with ruin... . 

“Here where we stand, Jesus Christ stood with us. He 
stood with us as God made man, come to seek and to 
save... . And in His risen and ascended power He has 
sent forth into the world a new community, bound to- 
gether by His Spirit, sharing His divine life, and com- 
missioned to make Him known throughout the world. 
He will come again as Judge and King to bring all things 
to their consummation. . . . 

“This is the hope of God’s people in every age... . To 
accept it is to turn from our ways to God’s way... . It 
is to have our citizenship in that Kingdom which all 
man’s sin is impotent to destroy, that realm of love and 
joy and peace which lies about all men, though unseen. It 
is to enter with Christ into the suffering and despair of 
men... . 

“With this assurance we can face the powers of evil 
and the threat of death with a good courage. Delivered 
from fear we are made free to love. . . . Thus our Chris- 
tian hope directs us towards our neighbor. . . . 

“Now we would speak . . . directly to each congregation. 
... As we learn more of our unity in Christ, it becomes 
the more intolerable that we should be divided. We there- 
fore ask you: Is your church seriously considering its 
relation to other churches in the light of our Lord’s 
prayer that... we all may be one? Is your congregation, 
in fellowship with sister congregations around you, doing 
all it can do to ensure that your neighbors shall hear the 
pee of the one Shepherd calling all men into the one 
old? 

“The forces that separate men from one another are 
strong. .. . But we are thankful that, separated as we are 
by the deepest political divisions of our time, here at 
Evanston we are united in Christ. And we rejoice also 
that, in the bond of prayer and a common hope, we main- 
tain communion with our Christian brethren every- 
where... . 

“It is not enough that Christians should seek peace for 
themselves. They must seek justice for others. Great 
masses of people in many parts of the world are hungry 
for bread, and are compelled to live in conditions which 
mock their human worth. Does your church speak and 
act against such injustice? Millions of men and women 
are suffering segregation and discrimination on the ground 
of race. Is your church willing to declare . . . that this is 
contrary to the will of God and to act on that declara- 
tion? Do you pray regularly for those who suffer unjust 
discrimination on grounds of race, religion, or political 
conviction ? 

“The Church of Christ is today a world-wide fellow- 
ship, yet there are countless people to whom He is un- 
known. . .. Does your congregation live for itself, or for 
the world around it and beyond it? Does its common life, 
and does the daily work of its members in the world, 
affirm the Lordship of Christ or deny it? 

“God does not leave any of us to stand alone. .. . Is 
your congregation a true family of God, where every 


man can find a home and know that God loves him with- 
out limit? 

“We are not sufficient for these things. But Christ is 
sufficient. We do not know what is coming to us. But we 
know Who is coming. It is He who meets us every day 
and who will meet us at the end... .” 


Presbyterians on Agriculture 


Among numerous pronouncements, the 166th General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
adopted on May 26, 1954, a comprehensive statement, 
“Agriculture and Rural Life.’”” The document is probably 
the most thorough one to be approved by any official 
Protestant body. The Assembly declared itself on such 
controversial subjects as farm surpluses, migratory farm 
labor, farm price policies, and development of natural re- 
sources. A document, General Assembly Pronouncements, 
may be had without charge on application to the Board 
of Christian Education, Witherspoon Building, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. Excerpts follow: 

“We call for the careful management and use of agri- 
cultural surpluses so as (1) to provide a prudent reserve 
of storable grains and fibers against days of uncontrollable 
production hazard and other national emergencies, and 
(2) to make maximum provision for overcoming human 
hunger and want. 

“This vast productive capacity presents America with 
certain opportunities and certain challenges. The first of 
these is the opportunity to emulate Joseph of old by set- 
ting up a prudent reserve of the storable grains and 
fibers against days of need. In a nation of growing popu- 
lation, already in excess of 160,000,000 people, careful 
estimates indicate that 1,000,000,000 bushels of grain 
(wheat, corn, and others) and 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 bales 
of cotton are by no means excessive amounts for such a 
provident stockpile. We believe that approximately such 
amounts in storage should be welcomed and no longer 
called surplus. ... 

‘Perishable commodities present an additional set of prob- 
lems. The conscience of mankind cries against the waste 
and spoilage which have sometimes accompanied abun- 
dant production of these foodstuffs. Programs for han- 
dling excessive productive capacity in these lines should 
take account of the nature of these commodities, which 
are generally nonstorable, highly nutritive, and readily 
consumable. These characteristics suggest that emphasis 
should be placed on programs designed to encourage and 
facilitate prompt distribution and consumption of these 
commodities. Among such programs we commend (a) ex- 
panded school lunch programs, (b) carefully administered 
domestic food allotment programs, (c) overseas relief 
programs through governmental, private, and religious 
agencies. 

“Only when we are assured that all possible efforts have 
been expanded to make maximum provision for overcom- 
ing human hunger and want can we, as Christians, sanction 
a program of production limitation. Even then, we would 
hope that the production control program be geared to a 
conservation program which will store fertility in the soil 
for the use of future years and future generations. 

“We call for (1) individual Christians and local 
churches to show Christian concern as neighbors and em- 
ployers of migrants in their vicinities; and (2) we urge 
state and federal governments to work toward adequate 
legislation to provide for the needs of these workers in a 
Christian manner... . 
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“We believe our churches should encourage such agri- 
cultural price policies as will (1) encourage production 
of food supplies to meet domestic and export needs, (2) 
promote economic, diversified family farm units, (3) en- 
courage management practices consistent with the preser- 
vation and conservation of our natural resources, (4) tend 
to stabilize farm income at a level which is adequate for 
individual and family adjustment in our society, and (5) 
provide for adaptation of farming enterprises to a chang- 
ing society in which demands for commodities do not stay 
constant.... 

“Great natural resources have been entrusted to our 
nation by Almighty God. We call upon the Christian con- 
science to recognize that our stewardship of the earth 
and water involves both a land use program which recog- 
nizes the interdependence of soil, water, and man and the 
development of a responsible public policy which will re- 
sist the exploitation of land, water, and other natural 
resources including forests for selfish purposes and main- 
tain intelligent conservation for the sustenance of all liv- 
ing creatures through future generations. . . . 

“We recommend that in water and soil conservation 
priority be placed on the effort to conserve both water 
and soil by stopping the rain where it falls, which plan 
is demonstrated by the system known as upstream agri- 
cultural flood control and carried on by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Soil Conservation Service particularly 
in the areas of the country made up largely of tillable hill 
lands and fertile valleys.” 


An Indian Statement on Evangelism 


More than one hundred Indian Christians represent- 
ing the churches and institutions, mainly in the South 
of India, met at Bangalore last April to consider together 
the meaning and methods of evangelism in India. INFor- 
MATION SERVICE summarizes their statement which was 
published in the Guardian (Madras), June 17 and 24, 1954. 

“Recently a revolutionary change in the climate of 
Hindu thought has given rise to certain prejudices and 
fears concerning Christian evangelism. This is responsible 
for the present attitude of contempt or open hostility 
confronting the Christian... . The prevailing antagonism 
to evangelistic work is due partly to secular conditions 
and partly to certain religious views of the Hindu... . 
The Hindu view of tolerance is based on his contention 
that all religions are equal, in that all are ways to God, 
thus making a change of community unnecessary, and 
indeed, unfair and contrary to the true interests of na- 
tional society. . . . Proselytism in India stands for a 
change of communal label which a man is induced or co- 
erced into making by some unfair means. This kind of 
proselytism is on the face of it wrong, and should be 
resisted, but in doing so we should not overlook the reality 
of a religious conversion due to a fundamental change 
of belief that affects the whole of life.” 

The Christian believes that freedom gives the individual 
the right to choose his faith and practice and to share it 
with others so long as others have the right to reject it 
freely. The Hindu really accepts this theory since he 
is “trying to convert the Christian.” 

The Christian believes that the “right to propagate is 
ultimately derived, not from the state, but from God who 
has created all men to act freely... . If a person is moved 
to accept the Christian faith, and . . . desires to make 
public declaration of it, he is baptized and received into 
the fellowship of the Church. This is an outward symbol 
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of the inner change, and therefore a duty which the 
Church will not hesitate to perform under any circum- 
stances: ... 

“Actually there are few and small benefits which a 
Christian convert stands to gain by entering the Church. 
The numerous concessions now provided by the govern- 
ment for certain classes offer greater inducement to these 
people to retain their traditional religious affiliation. . . . 
The fear of the Hindu majority that the growth in 
strength of the minorities as distinctive religious groups 
may perpetuate communalism is one of the potent factors 
behind the present opposition to evangelistic work. But 
it must be made clear that the minorities are no less con- 
cerned than the majority to preserve the freedom of the 
nation. ... 2 Any demand for special political rights, even 
under stress of difficulty, will be construed as an attempt 
to gain political power on a communal basis.” 

Some Indian leaders have feared that the effect of 
foreign missionaries and of foreign subsidies for mis- 
sionary work might be “anti-national.” The control ex- 
ercised from abroad when gifts are made to the Church 
in India is no more than what has been accepted by the 
state in India in receiving economic aid from foreign 
countries. The charge that foreign missionaries are ex- 
ercising an anti-Indian influence is a piece of propaganda 
by Hindu communalists into which the government should 
enquire more fully before formulating a policy. . . . Chris- 
tians have been accused, and rightly to some extent, of 
being exclusive as a community with an alien outlook. 
. . . Indian Christians, in fact, are more conscious of, 
and eager to preserve, the cultural heritage of India than 
are many westernized Hindus. However, the pace of 
indigenization of forms of worship and work has to be 
quickened so that the church does not appear to the 
Hindu as an institution alien to the national culture, and 
the Gospel does not confront him with a forbidding West- 
ern countenance.” 

As many Indian leaders have developed a secular out- 
look, religion seems to them “a divisive force.” The 
church is asked to limit itself to social service. But in 
its life “evangelism and service are never to be separated, 
for Christian witness must have a life that corroborates 
it. . . . In the present atmosphere of antagonism and 
subtle pressure we may be tempted to preach a limited 
Gospel by obscuring Christ’s demands of full surrender 
and obedience... . « Amity and concord in society can be 
maintained without Christians making compromises in 
matters of faith... .” 

After a discussion of evangelism as part of the “very 
nature” of the Church, the statement goes on to the 
problems of evangelism. “Most Christians” have not 
realized that “the evangelizing agency is the whole con- 
gregation. ... In a predominantly non-Christian country, 
the importance of lay witness cannot be over-emphasized. 
. . . Christian ashrams are an important expression of 
the missionary concern of the Church of India. .. .” 

Christian institutions “have not at any time been used 
purely as a means to attract converts, although this charge 
is now being brought against them. . . . Their service, 
however, is inseparable from Christian witness. . . . Today 
these institutions are coming more and more under the 
control of the state, and Christian service may ultimately 
be limited to the work of individuals and of purely volun- 
tary organizations. . . . Christian service through institu- 
tions is closely related to Christian responsibility in society. 
... To many Christians the Church is little more than 
a mutual-welfare organization, existing only for the benefit 
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of its members. . . . Congregations should be actively 
concerned with everything that affects human welfare. . . . 

“As citizens of a democratic country, Christians have 
political power which should be used for the common 
good... . J Above all programs of service and activities 


Hunger and Plenty 


‘Nutritionally, the rich [nations] are getting richer, 
and at least some of the poor are getting poorer—and the 
poor, in the context, have an uncomfortably narrow margin 
between their present standards and actual famine.” So 
generalizes The Economist, London, in an editorial, Sep- 
tember 18, in the course of comment on data on world 
food supplies in relation to population. Included is dis- 
cussion of the 1954 report, The State of Food and Agri- 
culture, an annual publication of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, Rome (North Amer- 
ican Regional Office, 1325 “C” Street, S.W., Washington 
25, D.C.) 

The F.A.O. report stated that “for the second season 
in succession world food production has continued to rise 
faster than the increase in population.” But there are 
marked differences between regions. The peoples of West- 
ern Europe and North America are relatively well-fed. 
In North America food production per capita is almost 
20 per cent above the average for the years 1934-38. But 
per capita food production in Latin America, the Far 
East and Oceania is less than before World War II. 

In the last year under review, the F.A.O. reports that 
in general food production gained about 3 per cent, and 
population increased about 1.5 per cent. 


Change of Tax Law on Allowances for Rent 


The Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (Public Law 591) 
provides for exemption from taxation of a cash rental 
allowance paid to a minister to the extent used by a 
minister to rent or provide a home. 

Under previous law such a cash allowance was con- 
sidered taxable, while an exemption was granted only on 
the rental value of a dwelling furnished to a minister by 
his congregation or employer. : 


New Anti-Subversion Laws 


Below appear brief notes on a sheaf of new laws 
popularly termed “anti-communist,” or “‘anti-subversion.” 
Six of these, as passed by the 83rd Congress and approved 
by the President, are listed : 


Control of Communist Party 


An act (Public Law 637) terminating all “rights, privi- 
leges and immunities” of the Communist Party. This 
is one of the most loosely drawn acts to come from the 
congressional mill in many years. After providing that 
the Communist Party shall cease to exist as a legal entity, 
the law also provides for a reaffirmation of a require- 
ment of the Internal Security Act of 1950, to the effect 
that the Communist Party must register with the De- 
partment of Justice, which requirement is now being con- 
tested in the courts. 

The new law provides that any Communist Party mem- 
ber must register with the Department of Justice, or face 


penalties of up to ten years in prison and a fine of up to 
$10,000. 

The act also sets up a new category of organizations, 
“Communist-infiltrated,” defined as those coming under 
control of a Communist or of a Communist agent. This 
provision is expected to apply particularly to labor unions, 
Unions found to be “Communist-infiltrated” are denied 
the benefit of rights under or services of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 


The act contains a long list of “findings of fact’ in- 
cluding those stating that the Communist Party is “an 
instrumentality of a conspiracy to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of the United States,” and that the existence of the 
Party is ‘‘a clear and present danger to the security of 
the United States.” 


Immunity to Witnesses 


An act (Public Law 600) authorizing grants of im- 
munity from prosecution to witnesses testifying on na- 
tional security in order to compel them to testify before 
Committees of Congress, federal grand juries, and the 
courts. 

The judges of the federal district courts are given 
the authority to grant immunity to witnesses before courts 
on the request of the Attorney General. No witness 
granted immunity shall be exempt “from prosecution for 
perjury or contempt committed while giving testimony or 
producing evidence. .. .” 

Immunity for witnesses appearing before a congres- 
sional committee shall not be granted except after two- 
thirds of the “members of the full committee” notify the 
Attorney General concerning their application to a dis- 
trict judge. In such cases, the Attorney General shall be 
given the opportunity to be heard by the judge concern- 
ing the request. 


Death Penalty for Peace-Time Espionage 


An act providing for the death penalty or imprisonment 
for life for espionage in peace-time (Public Law 777). 
Previous law had provided a maximum penalty in peace- 
time of 20 years imprisonment. 


Bail Jumping 


An act (Public Law 603) making the jumping of bail 
a criminal offense, subject to penalties of a fine up to 
$5,000, or imprisonment for five years, or both. This new 
law was advocated because Communist leaders have 
jumped bail. Previous law had provided no criminal 
penalty for forfeit of bail. 


Forfeiture of Nationality 


An act (Public Law 772) providing for forfeiture of 
nationaiity by persons convicted of “certain crimes,” in- 
cluding any “act of treason,” or attempt to overthrow the 
United States, or “bearing arms against” the United 
States. The provisions apply to both naturalized and 
native-born citizens. 


Listing of Printing Presses 


An amendment (Public Law 557) of the Internal Se- 
curity Act of 1950, now requiring a listing with the 
Attorney General of all printing presses and other print- 
ing machines in the control of “Communist-action” or 
“Communist-front” organizations or groups in the United 
States. 
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| church, the life of Christian congregations, stands ee 
as of supreme importance for the Christian witness in 
India.” 
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